The Trial of Alice Lisle
all for the good old cause." And if indeed Dunne was lying
to shield the prisoner and her servants, or if he was more or
less speaking the truth, he was certainly a stout fellow and
stood his cross-examination with great courage.
For an hour, or probably nearer two, the great terrorist of
the Bench had pelted the man with questions and threatened
him with the pains and penalties of the next world and this,
and the special vengeance of the Lord Chief Justice, a man
known throughout the land as a merciless, cruel tyrant. Liar
or saint, or human mixture of the two, Dunne had forstood
him, and up to now had uttered nothing against the poor
woman at the Bar. My Lord had failed. After his par-
oxysms of wrath had subsided he seemed to tire. He asked
a few more searching questions, but Dunne parried them
easily enough. The judge was getting weary. Mr Jennings
and Mr Rumsay, the learned juniors in the case, asked a
question or two to help him. His brethren on the Bench
gave him no word of encouragement. Old Pollexf en comes
to the rescue, saying he will set Dunne by for the present
and call Barter. Lady Lisle is asked whether she will
examine Dunne, but the old lady shakes her head. She
had probably heard little or nothing of Dunne's cross-
examination as it would have taken many hours to repeat
each question and answer, but she could of course see the
savage gestures of the judge, and was wise enough not to
provoke him further.
Barter is now introduced by Mr Pollexfen as one " we
hope is an honest fellow and will tell the truth."
Here it seems a convenient moment to adjourn, as after
Barter's evidence the case, which up to now was moving
along favourably to the prisoner, took a different turn. And
it seems very probable that the Court itself may have
adjourned for some supper at about this stage, as soon
afterwards we find the daylight is waning, the Court has
to call for candles, and the Lord Chief Justice has become
more talkative and abusive.
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